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ABSTRACT 

Reasons favoring the maintenance of foreign lanauaqe 
requirements in public schools and colleaes are developed in this 
essay in terms of international understand ina and practical 
application of the second lanquaqe. "iv^ coals and accomplishments of 
current programs are examined in an attempt to determine whether 
recent linguistic methods produce results which ius*ify the language 
requirement. Some discussion of motivation, methodology, and flexible 
scheduling is included. (PL) 
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Periodically, Uic value of the liberal aits language requirement is ques- 
tioned and som crimes reduced or abolished, followed by serious conse- 
quences. This sterns to be as inevitable ns the seasons. 

Foreign language study in America has always been a sometime affair 
(now emphasized, now neglected), in spite of the Army Service Training 
Program of World War II and the new methods which grew out of it. Paul 
A. Miller, Assistant Secretary for Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has said that foreign language study is often no 
more than a casual nod to convention mid that language at the graduate 
level is for most a shallow charade. Mr. Miller is persuaded, however, that 
competence in one or more of the major world languages ether than one's 
own is the key prerequisite in the curriculum, and our present curriculum 
must bo carefully articulated and planned in anticipation cf the coming 
revolution in international education. 1 

This comment a1->!V\ expressing the conctpl that the .education oF mod- 
ern mm will be Incomplete unless it includes the integrated experience of a 
foreign culture, plus the fact that in many iretitntions of the nation the re- 
quirement of foreign language for the undergraduate degree h being re- 
duced or al polished, are enough to m-ghate us to reassess the part that lan- 
guages play in the hirer al arts emiicuhm. We should be reexamining our 
philosophy, our course ( If (rings, and our methods and mak’ng known our 
belief in those values. Naturally, wh n the foreign language requirement is 
removed from an institution’s curriculum, enrollment figures in foreign 
languages may tend io plunge douiiuord. and teachers may be urged to 
move elsewhere, if not out of the piefcssioi). 1 hen lire nation may be caught 
unprepared when an mKigmcy arises, having discard 1 , d soinclhirg of 
value. 

In Tin cry 

Let ns answer theoretical questions fist* In theory, w\w\ aro the rea- 
sons for having such a requirement? 
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Language is primarily a humanhtic study, «t necessary antidote to vncch- 
anivalion. True, the science of linvuietics lias made a place foi itself, but 
if we arc to have inti mat ion a 1 mjde rMauding. the humanistic study of lan- 
guages is the meeting place for.se p.uvtle minds am! cultures. Tin's is one hope 
for contributing more to peace and under standing. If our kadcis knew 
more about the Asian mind, we p< rhans would not be in our present di- 
lemma. We must militate against the snobbidi idea that anything worth 
saying is worth saying in one language* only. This is pure arrogance. We 
must provide the student w ide aoquaii dance with at least one cultine otucr 
than his own, so that he may learn more about humanity horn other cul- 
tures, and that Ids is not necessarily the superior one in all respects, We 
must never forget that idea clear to enlightened thinkc is of the hcnaissancc as 
described in lies C >untiib(ifcs of Montaigne: so-called savages are some- 
times more a chanced 0 tan ourselves. Tolerance comes often with undei- 
s tan ding another culture. Tho eighteenth ccntuiy philosojhcs, Diderot in 
particular, 2 echoed the thought of Montaigne two centuries later. 

The Latin language, in the Middle Ages, united people from all parts 
of Europe. Professors and stude nts could move from one university to an- 
other and students son climes even followed the most illustrious professors 
from one country to the next. Today, not one but many languages are 
necessary, ideally, to follow modern universd thought. One simply cannot 
know enough languages to keep up even a superficial acquaintance with 
the explosion in knowledge. 

In the ease of French, for tvample, we know that wo bas e drawn heavily 
on the; cultural heritage of France in the United States. Though French 
has declined in its importance as a diplomatic language, it is still a major 
one. Jt is well known that French was used for three centuries as the 
language of Europe's cultivated elite and is now a language of the masses, 
of millions of persons who are being called to play an important prat in in- 
ternational life. In modem times, both English and French have been use- 
ful as political instruments since 10 IS, when the Fiv.ily of Nersaillcs was 
drawn up in both languages. The Second World War struck the real blow 
to lire prestige of Fnneh. In 19 K> the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in New Yoik adapted French as a working language by a margin 
of only one Note, During more recent sessions, representatives of tssenty- 
four member nations used nothing but french from the i ostium, regardless 
of whether it was their oiiicial language or not. A dozen others generally 
used French or did so relatively often, while a few others used it from 
liirscto lime, Tims, an average of $>”> nut of the 103 delegations, mem than a 
third of the member nation*, normally .Mill uud l unch in 1902 at tho 
United Nations. Even behind the Iron Curtain, world powers realized the 
importance of French in their relations with Africa. The stress laid upon 
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tlic teaching of French in the school systems of many countries reflect this 
concern and the pride the French take in disseminating their language and 
their culture.* * 

The second reason for studying languages and one with more practical 
application is the learning of skills in a foreign language, which will not only 
throw new light on one’s own native tongue, but will also be useful in many 
othe r ways. Practical application of language is being able to speak, under- 
stand, read, and write in order to travel, study abroad, become teachers of 
language or read in the foreign language only for pleasure or in one’s Grid. 

What gaals should a foreign language program have, theoretically? 

The goals of a foreign language program should be Aery' much the same 
as they now are, but with better and increased implementation, and perhaps 
more experimentation. A recent I (arvard report* recommends these methods 
for more effective teaching: 

1) Long exposure- — start study at an early age. 

2) Take many literature courses at the college level (or even before, 
once the Foreign Language in the Elementary Schools programs and Ad- 
vanced Placement programs, or “Advanced Dcphccmcnt’* programs— as 
they have been nicknamed— get under way). 

3) Study with teachers who make use of the foreign language by con- 
ducting class in the language and requiring the students to use the lang- 
uage. 

4) Travel and study abroad. 

5) Employment in job situations. 

What types of courses should we stress, if goals that justify a language 
requirement are to be met? In accordance vith ihc above report, literature 
courses, in particular should be included, but once enough of the foreign 
language is mastered, all types of courses should he given in the foreign 
language, because language is the instrument of all learning. Give courses 
in French, for example, in related fields, such as history' and civilization, 
English literature (texts in the original, discussion and lectures in French), 
drama, political science, philosophy, semantics, geography, anthropology, aii, 
music, and humanities. In our part of the country, especially, the interna- 
tional revolution is already taking place because of the prominence of Span- 
ish as a second language. We should offer courses such as those suggested 
by Reports on Bilingual Education Research and Teaching made at the 
Annual Conference of the Southwest Council of Foreign Language Tcach- 
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crs. 6 The gist of these reports is flint Spanish-speaking students learn sub- 
jects .such as social sciences, history, and mathematics better if they arc 
taught in Spanish. It may be a l'tfk* idealistic to imagine we can do all 
this when we arc still trying to gel students to do basic mechanics of the 
language, but we must look ahead. 

In Practice 

In practice, what aie the goals and accomplishments of current pro- 
grams, and do current linguistic methods produce results that justify a lan- 
guage. requi remen t? 

Current goals seem justifiable in light of the order of concentration of 
skills recommended by the profession. In light of current linguistic me- 
thods and experimentation with new subject matter in the foreign language, 
we have made only a small beginning. 

Coal No. 1— long and wide cx|x>uirc— is immediately challenged and 
endangered, because, except in language "factories" (not used in the de- 
rogatory sense), such as the Monterey Language School hi California, or 
thoTIuindcrhird Graduate School of hit* motional Management in Ch nd.ile, 
Arizona, language teachers and students arc allowed to spend only limited 
lime in tin- classroom nr laboratory and ham only the rudiments. There arc 
other subjects besides languages in the students curriculum, but in onr pro- 
fession we arc exporter 1 lo exhibit the kind of genius that toadies an entire 
language in two years while meeting cur students four or five hours a week 
at the most. Administrators often seem convinced, on the other hand, that 
some "crash” program exists, whereas a lifetime is hardly long enough for 
Icamhig one's own native language propi tIv. 

Coal No. 2— taking many literature courses at the college level— is not al- 
ways possible, particularly if the student never reaches college or advanced 
work in high school or hefore. Besides, some even in the profession do not 
agree with this goal. Others do: "On the advanced level it is possible for 
the slink nt lo approach the rich ofTc rings of French literature with pleasure 
and profit and at the same tune strengthen his control of the language, its 
\ocabulary, structures, and cultural traditions.’ 0 The usefulness of the study 
of literature in the original text is hardly to he questioned: “In general, the 
teaching of foreign liteiatures in their original language is somewhat more 
creditable than is the teaching of the Knglidi and American literatures, while 
the use of translations in literature com sis leads to such abuse that it ought 
perhaps to be abandoned completely until such time as the general level 
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of sophistication in waiters linguistic is such that translations can safely 
lie included among texts to he normally studied as literature.” 1 

l ; or literature is cast in language. Professor E tiger ton, Chairman, De- 
partment of Spanish at Buckncll University, points out that as tilings now 
stand, in our world of unsettled values, literature “runs a very serious risk 
of being abandoned as a useless and, in any case, arcane frill, the cost of 
which is no longer justifiable. . , . Teachers of literature ought to be the best 
educated of all academicians, and their task— teaching students how to read 
-ought to be the nior.t valuable and the most challenging of all. As is, we 
ail loo often confuse our ow n poor reflections on literature with the content 
of the works themselves, thus serving no one well” (p. 130). 

Goal No. 3— study with teachers who know* and use the longuagc-is 
also often short-changed, if the unqualified are allowed to teach— and they 
are-by those who arc not strict enough in their early evaluations of stu- 
dents’ language talents and performance, or by state departments of public 
instruction or school administrations which, in desperation, hire teachers 
whose qualifications are insufficient. 

Goal No. 4— travel one! study abroad— Ls often economically not feasible 
for all. True, many exchange programs for teachers and more and more 
student programs abroad are available, but they require money, and some 
programs leave much to be desired. I here is no substitute for this kind of 
experience, but let us not discount the fact that it is possible to learn a for- 
eign language and learn it well in this country where so many native speak- 
ers and well-qualified Americans are practicing the profession. 

Goat No. 5- employment in fob situations— is a fine goal after the stu- 
dent has proved In's mettle, but where can he find on-the-job training in 
languages sufficient to he lp him when he needs help, except in practice teach- 
ing? This area of on-the-job "employment** has possibilities in the class- 
room itself with more experimentation in the tutorial system. Hie older stu- 
dents teach the } winger ones, the brighter ones loach the slower ones, etc. 
Creative teachers conduct many ordinary classes like seminars, in which 
.students lean? on their own and from each ether* 

Underlying our failure in inerting all of these goals is poor motivation 
on the part of the disinterested student. Present emphasis on education 
drives him to scliool, but without a teat desire to learn and the only desire 
is to obtain {lie necessary guides to acquire the necessary piper that says he 
has graduated from an accredited college or university. Perhaps instead 
of abolishing or reducing the language requirement, we should consider 
some nationwide scroning process f* *r language students, so that only the 
apt and motivated, those w ith ctcareut vnb.il aptitude, are allowed to con- 
tinue in the profession; but we should not reject all students wholesale, 

*Mi!ts V. rggerton, Jr., "A Lingtiklic Ocfiuiliijn of Lituatuic/* foreign 
Annuls, Yul. J/*V>, 2 (Doumlvr J0G7), 120* 
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For ihcir own good, all students should be given an adequate chance lo learn 
a foreign language. Good teaching sonic times motivates the student, and 
(he profession has the motivating power for the teachable. 

But )ii present practice, besides trying (o karh the untouchable, we must 
a ho cope with “fad’ methodology. We try lo do too much too soon. Cur- 
rent linguistic met finds arc hue for beginning shills, i.e., listening and speak- 
ing. If the student wishes lo :poak and comprehend the language only— 
and just a few phrases at that— perhaps we arc doing the job. Current me- 
thods have not proved so brilliant for advanced skills, reading and writing.* 
The patter of patterns lias often created bad 1 mbits where advanced con- 
versation, literature, and composition are concerned, for it has not allowed 
for natural development and flexibility of expression. Pattern language Is 
even worse. It is anti-humanistic. It is insulting to bright students cap- 
able of grasping all llie subtleties of the' language to he limited to pattern 
talk or travel language when they could be grappling with ideas. Pattern 
language does not rise to (he occasion. 

Why don't we face the fact that failure lo offer solid reading and train- 
ing in grammar arc general weaknesses in dm profession, both in our high 
school and college programs, because we fail to insist that students master 
the meaning-carrying elements of language: a) intonation, rhythm, pionun- 
cialion, b) situational context, e) idiomatic expressions, and d) structure 
(grammar)? We must constantly reevaluate our aims and our methods. 9 
Those of us now teaching in universities and colleges arc expected to turn 
out literate products. Arc we doing so? 

Research and experimentation are also needed in the area of flexible 
scheduling. All students do not learn at the same rale. Instruction could 
be more individualized lo suit the learning situation desired, permitting 
variation in length and size of class, according lo need. 

1 am in full accord with Professor Hem I Servin, who spoke to the 
American Association of Teachers of French in 1907 : :c> “Whereas linguists 
look for the mechanical aspect of the conditioned uHix, we look for spon- 
taneous expression of thought within the limits of the acquired niatcri d. By 
doing this the student is able to acquire a means of developing his thought 
in French, acquisition of which has been stressed nvov times by Mich well- 
known authors as Drearies, Bergson, and Sartre who insist that language 
learning must go beyond tbc purely mechanical since the aims of lamiuagc 
study are communication or expression of thought. Whereas linguists stress 
the fact that man spoke long Ik fore lie stalled writing, it is also true that 
past the childhood level it becomes increasingly difficult to disassociate 
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speaking from writing This is si ill more so at tJic univcisity level. Tlicre- 
fore the spoken language is introduced and mastered first, and then im- 
mediately reinforced by the written language. At about the fourth week 
the students begin to write compositions These are preceded by oral com- 
positions, done in class, which can then be applied as guidelines for their 
written counterparts. This principle of Multiple Approach allows for valu- 
able simultaneous oral and written work. Always the aim remains the 
same: an attempt at personal creativity within the limits of the classwork. 
If th'ii the student is aide to express himself in an original manner, freely 
and correctly, lioth orally and in writing, the result is tangible and the 
purpose of the course has been fulfilled." 

Professor Coctinck continues: 'The method of teaching which Mr. 

Serein tried to explain to the audience ... is not quite as new as some people 
might fear, .since it was introduced ... a half a century after the Cleveland 
Schools where Emile )h de Sauze, one of the great teachers of our lime, and 
then fore least mentioned by ‘educators’, originated it.* 11 

In conclusion, lest we be unfair to the “educators" (i.c., those who 
specialize in the theory of education and the professional core), for we pos- 
sibly have something to learn from them, let us listen to what they consider 
a good teacher lo be. The following remarks pertain moie to high school 
and elementary leathers than lo college and university teachers, but it is 
often prospective leathers we arc training in the universities: “High quality 
in a teacher is cfillicult lo de fine Accurately . , . It involves good relationships 
with students and good student achievement. However, the more specific 
we become, the more difficult it is to be precise for all teachers. Their in- 
dividual personalities and abilities allow some to do well where others fail 
. . . The jxxrrcst teacher is likely to find public supporters. This indicates 
some special factors at work, moio than just quantities of training and ex- 
pert* nee which dominate the typical salary schedule Although it has hern 

said tliat a good teacher can bo determined by waiting ten or twenty years 
to see what the slue!* ills do, this would show only the combined results of 
all teachers and other in fiueners, It would not include the quality of any 
one individual instructor . . . Some critics of teacher (raining feel education 
courses should l>c do-emphasized and academic training increased . . . Most 
teaching failuics in practice are due to inability to leach, net to lack of 
subject matter knowledge. [And this is where we may have something to 
loam.] Teaching experience can be valuable if it does not become an an- 
nual icpctition of the same thing. It must show growth and improvement. 
Many students have expressed preference for teachers with less experience 
if it means a choice 1* tween repetition and a dynamic interested peron- 
ality. Pupils sense a traclur's line feelings vciy quickly and rcsjxind best 
to a friendly, interested, intelligent, skillful teacher who is in control of the 
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Among the ton desirable traits of a teacher liste d by a large Iowa 
teacher training institution for Hcoinnundalions of iu graduates, both new 
and experienced, Imowkdgeof subject matter ranked eighth. Jf accurately 
evaluated, a good teacher would rate high in most of the following areas 
and the quality of his teaching would show it; effectiveness in planning 
work, effectiveness in instructional actiutlcs and classioom management, 
neat and orderly classroom, knowledge: and use of subject matter, proper 
use of English, assumption of proper responsibility in the classroom, willing- 
ness to help in school activities outside the classroom, relations with co- 
w inkers, relations with people in the community, pailieipalion in cornu ii*- 
nily activities, and professional spirit and giowlh. A leading Iowa school 
district uses the above criteria to evaluate quality teaching performance on 
which to base merit pay. 11 

There is much more to the leaching profession, then, than knowing the 
subject well, but in foreign language leaching, knowledge of subject matter 
should lake priority, ugardless of what teacher training institutions may 
recommend. Even knowing their skill, foreign language Rachels work 
hauler than most teachers in the ordinary curriculum, because their subject 
matter requires much energy of pn nutation. much patience and repetition, 
especially iu the early stages, In fad, language teacher* work so haul at 
their jobs that they sometimes forget their public, nut only pcdagogioally 
speaking, lmt in what they publish. The wiy title of a paper read at a 
recent conference of the KMMLA, ‘ W hy Lead PM LA?” is evidence of our 
lack of communication with our public. Should our accomplishments to date 
and future potential now be ignored and bear no further fruit by abolishing 
or i\ ducing the language requirement for the undergraduate degree? 
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lege AssiK iation end the Faculty Uomt u s Club of Aiizotut Mate ( ’mu'fsrfj/. 
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